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ERE, in @ series of five pictures, you see the connecting 

links by which a news story reaches newspapers all over 

the world, as fast as telephones, telegraph and radio can carry it. 

Let us use as an example one of the greatest spontaneous news 

stories of recent times. Spontaneous news is the kind that hap- 

pens suddenly and unexpectedly. Such was the explosion of the 

German dirigible Hindenburg as she was preparing to land at 
Lakehurst, N. J., last June. 

Newspapers handled this big story in the same way that other 
stories, less dramatic and spectacular, are handled every day. 
But there was one thing—from a newspaper point of view— 
about the Hindenburg disaster, which rarely happens on a story 
of this kind: the reporters and photographers were right on 
hand when it happened. In 999 out of every 1,000 stories, the 
reporters and photographers do not arrive until after the thing 
happens. 

The reporters and photographers were at Lakehurst as a mat- 
ter of routine duty—to photograph famous passengers as they 
alighted, and to interview them. 

It took only 32 seconds for the Hindenburg to flare up and 
fall to her tragic ending. Photographers worked feverishly to 
catch the burning ship before she fell. Reporters dashed to tele- 
phones to give their editors the first flash news of the catas- 
trophe. Then, for hours afterward, with hundreds of other re- 


porters arriving on the scene, the telephoning continued. Emer- 
gency phones and telegraph lines were set up to accommodate R cr K 
reporters eager to send new facts to their offices. 


How the News is Flashed Around the World 
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REPORTERS and PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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REWRITE MAN 


Reporters do not always have time to write their own stories. They telephone 
their office. from the nearest booth, and give the facts to a rewrite man. 
Rewrite men must be well trained in ‘building up" an accurate, easy-to-read 
story from the outline of facts given over the ‘phone by the reporter. In 
telephoning, the reporter makes no attempt to dictate the story as he thinks 
it should be written. His job is to give all the facts he can, and the rewrite 
man will arrange them, and write the story as he thinks best. 


Owen Reed TELETYPE OPERATOR 


COPY READERS» Owen Reed 


When the rewrite man has finished writing the story from the facts given 
him over the telephone, he gives the finished story {called “copy") to a 
copy reader. The copy reader checks it for sense and punctuation, and writes 
a headline and sub-heads for it. RIGHT: In the Associated Press office, the 
story—after being written and edited—is given to a teletype operator, who 
types out the story on a “printer” which sends it to AP offices in other cities. 





POWER OF THE PRESS 


Newspapers in a Democracy and in a Dictatorship — 


OW often do you look at a 
| newspaper or magazine? We 

think it’s safe to say that 
everyone looks at something in a 
newspaper or magazine almost every 
day, even if it’s only the. headlines 
or the comics. 

But periodicals (a name given to 
all publications which appear regu- 
larly—daily, weekly, etc.—to sepa- 
rate them from books) do more than 
provide amusement. They are one of 
the most important forms of com- 
munication we have today. Through 
them we learn of what other people 
are thinking and doing in our own 
neighborhood, in other parts of the 
United States, and in other parts of 
the world. 

Have you any idea how many 
periodicals there are in the United 
States? Altogether there are 21,409. 
Of these, nearly 2,000 are daily 
newspapers, 14,218* are weekly 
newspapers, and all the rest are 
magazines — weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly. Besides all these, there 
are more than 7,000 high school and 
college periodicals. 

Who publishes all these periodi- 
cals? About 310 of the daily newspa- 
pers are published by chain organi- 
zations. A newspaper chain is simply 
a number of newspapers in different 
cities owned by the same company 
or individual. The most important 
chains are those owned by William 
Randolph Hearst, Paul Block, Frank 
Gannett, and Scripps-Howard. 


How Papers Make Money 


Usually newspapers cost two, 
three or five cents a copy, and maga- 
zines cost any where from a few cents 
to one dollar. (Junior Scholastic 
costs 2'2 cents a copy, and the maga- 
zine Fortune costs one dollar.) Some 
newspapers and magazines are free. 
These are usually known as trade 
periodicals, and are sent free to per- 
sons in a certain trade or profession. 
The company which publishes 
Junior Scholastic also publishes one 
of these. It is a monthly called Scho- 
lastic Coach, and is sent to high 
school athletic coaches. 

A newspaper which you can buy 
for a few cents costs many times that 
amount to produce. The New York 
Times, which you can buy for two 
cents in New York, costs the owner 


*Note to Teachers: The current Teachers’ 
Companion to Junior Scholastic gives this 
figure as 4,218, which is in error by 10,000. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Upper Elementary Grades and Junior High Schools. 
through May inclusive—except during the holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mid-Term and Easter, by Scholastic Corporation; M. R 


Editor. Entered as second-class matter Sept. 1, 1937, at the post office at Pittsburgh, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1937. 
price: For two or more copies to one address, 80c a 


subscriptions to Junior Scholastic, Chamber of 
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Cities have stands where you can buy papers from all over the world. 


14 cents to produce. This is excep- 
tionally high, because the New York 
Times has the largest number of em- 
ployes, and pays among the highest 
salaries of all newspapers in the 
country. The New York Times’ daily 
circulation is close to a half million 
copies, and on Sunday it is more than 
a half million. 


The Advertiser Pays 


But, big or small, newspapers can- 
not pay their own way on the few 
pennies a reader pays for a copy. If 
you pay 3 cents for a paper, the 
newspaper owner receives no more 
than 2 cents of this (often less). The 
newsdealer and newsboy must be 
paid for their services. 

Who pays the difference between 
what the owner spends to produce 
the paper and what he receives from 
the readers, after the newsdealer 
takes his commission? The answer is 
—the advertiser. Both newspapers 
and magazines depend heavily on the 
money they receive from advertis- 
ing, in order to pay expenses and 
make a profit 

In a magazine such as Collier’s an 
advertiser pays $6,000 for a single 
page, printed in black ink only. And 
this $6,000 is for one insertion only. 
That is, it pays for only that week’s 
issue. (Collier’s is a weekly). If the 
advertiser wants to have his “ad” 
appear next week, he must pay an- 
other $6,000. 

Each newspaper and magazine 
sets its own price for advertising. 
This price is called the advertising 
rate, and it is given at so much per 
page, per half page, per column and 


ommerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


per inch. A periodical bases its ad- 
vertising rate on its circulation. A 
page of advertising in a small city 
newspaper would not cost nearly so 
much as it would in the New York 
Times. 


Junio: Scholastic's Low Price 


You may wonder how the publish- 
er of Junior Scholastic can afford to 
send you the magazine 16 times dur- 
ing the semester for 40 cents, making 
the price 2% cents per copy. You 
may wonder about this when you see 
so little advertising in Junior Scho- 
lastic. 

Junior Scholastic can do this be- 
cause subscriptions are sold “in 
bulk.” This means that, instead of 
sending only one copy of the maga- 
zine to your school, Junior. Scholas- 
tic sends 10 or more. Some schools 
buy as many as 1,200—one for every 
pupil in junior high. 

You will notice that when Junior 
Scholastic comes to your teacher, all 
the copies are wrapped in a bundle. 
If you insisted on having your copy 
wrapped separately, and addressed 
to you at your home, tnen you could 
not buy a subscription for 40 cents a 
semester. You would have to pay 
$1.25 for two semesters, and pay the 
$1.25 all at once. 

In the headline on this page, we 
use the words POWER OF THE 
PRESS. “The press’ is a phrase 
which means all periodicals in the 
country, and mainly newspapers. 

What is this “power” they have? 
It is the power to influence the minds 
of the people. It is the power to make 
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4 OME of our greatest news sto- 
S ries will break above the 
clouds. Do you want the job 
of getting ‘em?’ George Carson, 
sandy - haired managing editor of 
the Atkinson News: fired the ques- 
tion at the reporter standing at the 
other side of his desk. 

“Do I want the job?’ There was 
amazement in Tim Murphy’s voice. 
“Give me a plane and I'll bring you 
the hottest yarn you ever printed.” 
His clean-cut features were aglow 
with interest. 

“All right, Tim,” snapped Carson. 
“This afternoon the News will an- 
nounce the flying reporter. I thought 
you'd like the job. That’s why we 
sent you to an aviation school—so as 
to get the jump on the other papers. 
They can hire plenty of aviators, but 
it'll take em time to train a first class 
reporter to fly.” 

Tim grinned and his blue eyes 
snapped. Even though he was one of 
the topnotchers on the staff, he liked 
the managing editor’s offhand com- 
pliment. 

“We've got a plane all ready for 
you at the municipal airport. It’s one 
of those new Larks with a 
Wasp motor that'll her 
along at one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. She's all ready 
to go. The sky’s your assign- 
ment—go the limit to get your 
stories.”’ 

Half an hour later Tim 
Murphy tucked his elongated 
legs into the trimmest little 
ship he had ever laid eyes on. 
He gave her the gun, darted 
over the field, flipped the tail 
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up—and the flying reporter 
was in the ail 
Tim, who had joined the 


News after high school days, 
had worked up from cub re- 
porter to the police run and 
then to special assignment 
man. He had been sent to an 
aviation school three months 
before and while there had 
written a series of Sunday 
features on learning how to 
fly. Tim hadn't dreamed of 
being given flying assign- 
ment, but he mastered the in- 
tricacies of an airplane witha 
vengeance. That one of 
the reasons why he was a star 
reporter in spite of his com- 
parative youth, for Tim had 


Was 


He leaped into space—then the planes crashed. (Il- 
lustration by Clayton Knight, from The Right to Solo, 
Airplane Stories Collected by Ramon W. Kessler. Pub- 

lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


"Deadly Wings is 
mission of The 


reprinted here by per- 
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magazine and The Open Read Publishing 
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DEADLY WINGS 





A Short Story’ by Graham M. Dean 


just turned twenty-four years old. 
The Lark was still swooping over 
the field when one of the roadsters 
used by reporters on the News 
dashed through the gate. Tim cut the 
motor, landed and climbed out of the 
cockpit. Charlie Berry, a police re- 
porter, hopped out of the car and ran 
toward the plane. He shoved an ex- 
tra into Tim’s hands. 
“TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR 
MAIL ROBBED: $200,000 TAKEN.” 
In brief, clear sentences the story 
told how the eastbound mail plane, 
which had left Atkinson at midnight, 
had been found a hundred miles east 
near Auburn, a village in Cedar Val- 
ley. The plane was a mass of tangled 


wreckage, its pilot dead, the regis- 
tered mail sacks looted. 
“Carson says for you to hump 


yourself and get over there before 
dark,” said Berry. “He wants a lot 
of copy for the early editions tomor- 
row. Only poor roads over that way 
and we can’t get enough by ‘phone. 
It’s bad country to fly over, so look 
out.” 

The warning was lost on Tim. 
Calling a mechanic, the lanky young 









flyer swung his ship around, gunned 
the motor, and sped down the field 
and into the air. The flying reporter 
was off on his first assignment. 

There was little left of the airmail 
plane to resemble the sturdy, silver 
craft which had left the Atkinson 
airport the night Lefore. it was just 
a heap of tangled wires and struts, 
scraps of canvas and twisted rods. It 
looked like a wreck—just that, but 
to Tim’s news sense there was some- 
thing more. Carefully he examined 
the big plane in the fast fading light. 
He had almost completed his exam- 
ination when something in the motor 
caught his attention. He bent over it 
again and when he straightened up 
there was a new gleam of interest in 
his eyes. 

With the aid of.a farm boy Tim 
managed to get a fence post under 
the motor and rolled it half over. A 
few minutes’ hard work and he suc- 
ceeded in removing several parts of 
the engine. 

It was almost dark by that time 
and Tim, satisfied with his survey, 
hurried back to the village. There he 
found out what little the residents of 
the valley knew, and pieced 
together his story. 

The eastbound mail usually 
roared over the valley about 
one o'clock in the morning, 
speeding through the night at 
one hundred miles an hour. 
But that morning the plane 
had failed to go over. That, 
in itself, was not unusual, for 
occasionally bad weather 
forced cancellation of the trip. 
But Tim, by careful question- 
ing, learned that one old man 
had heard a plane shortly af- 
ter midnight, the song of its 
motor higher pitched than 
that of the regular mail plane. 

It had been midday before 
a farmer had found the 
wreckage of the mail, its 
pilot trapped in the cockpit, 
the registered mail sacks, 
with a big shipment of cur- 
rency, looted. 

Using the one long distance 
wire in the village, Tim got in 
touch with the News office 
and gave a detailed story. To 
spice it up he added a hint 
about a mystery plane. It 
would make good reading. 

When he had finished tele- 
phoning his story, Tim gave 
his plane the once-over and 
staked it down for the night. 
On his return to the village he 
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stopped for a talk with the doctor, 
who had taken the mail pilot from 
the wreckage, before going on to the 
shabby little hotel. When he reached 
the one hostelry that Auburn boast- 
ed, he lugged the engine parts he had 
confiscated up to his room. There, 
under the yellow light of a kerosene 
lamp, he strained over the broken 
bits. Wher he finally completed his 
minute. examination, there was a 
grim smile on his lips. 

Early the next day Tim phoned the 
News office, and, putting a bug in 
Carson’s ear that he had stumbled on 
a hot clue, got permission to free- 
lance for the rest of the week. The 
young flyer loaded the engine parts 
in his plane, dodged over the trees 
that bordered the pasture, and head- 
ed for Prairie City, two hundred 
miles away, where the State Univer- 
sity was located: 

Noon found Tim closeted with the 
head of the Engineering School of 
the University, an international au- 
thority on electricity. For two hours 
the flying reporter and the great sci- 
entist worked behind closed doors 
while several messenger boys hur- 
riedly delivered telegrams that were 
eagerly grasped and hastily opened. 

By late afternoon Tim was wing- 
ing his way back to Atkinson, a 
smile of conquest lighting up his 
face. In his pocket was a paper with 
the secret of the destruction of the 
mail plane; in his mind was a plan to 
catch the robbers. 

Until far into the night, Tim sat 
before his battered typewriter and 
recorded his strange story. He told 
how the mail plane, speeding 
through the night over Cedar Val- 
ley, had fallen earthward in a death 
spin, its motor dead, its pilot para- 
lyzed in his seat while above the 
twisting, falling plane hovered its 
destroyer. 

In glowing language he pictured 
the scene that must have taken place. 
A plane loitering in the dark over 
the hills and valleys of the Cedar 
River, in the path of the air mail. 
Then the red and green lights of the 
mail flashing out of the west, a 
quickening of the vulture’s motor, a 
short dash through the night, a flash 
of invisible death, the mail plane ca- 
reening down—a dead and fluttering 
thing. 

And Tim wrote more—much more 
—of how he had found the motor of 
the mail plane a congealed mass, the 
pilot a husk of a man, burned by a 
powerful but invisible electric ray. 

Still Tim went on. He told how the 
invisible ray, recently invented, and 
of which little was known, could be 
shot from a small gun. He described 
how he had consulted the scientist 
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A Column About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS. 
By Emma Bugbee. Published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


STORY about a newspaper re- 
A porter’s job, told by a real 
journalist is news in itself. 
This story is by Emma Bugbee, a re- 
porter on the New York Herald 
Tribune. Peggy Foster, 
the heroine, is a student 
at Martha Washington 
College, and she is 
working particularly 
hard at her courses 
in journalism because 
that is the work which 
she wants to do more 
than anything else. One 
day her opportunity un- 
expectedly arrives. She 
gets a job as college cor- 
respondent, and is asked 
to write a story about 
the presentation of a sil- 
ver cup to the winner of 
a swimming race— 

Peggy followed a tow- 
headed office boy down a 
corridor and into a big, 
brightly lighted room 
noisy with typewriters. 

“That’s the city editor, 
Mr. Guy Jefferson,” said 
the boy indifferently, 
“the one in the blue shirt, 
by the water cooler. Go on over and 
speak to him. He is expecting you.” 

Peggy shivered a little with excite- 
ment. Her first glimpse of a New York 
newspaper office! Her first step toward 
becoming a reporter! 

Her eyes swept happily over the 
busy scene, the men toiling at their 
typewriters, their eyes protected with 
green shades, their coats on chairs be- 
hind them, their desks. piled untidily 
with newspapers. Occasionally there 
was a shout of “Copy!” and a boy hur- 
ried to get a sheet of paper as the 
writer ripped it from his machine. The 
telephones rang steadily, and from a 
far corner came the nervous click of 
telegraph instruments 

The man in the blue shirt looked up 
as Peggy stood at his side. 

“I'm the new correspondent from 
Martha Washington College,” she in- 
troduced herself. 

“Oh, yes,” he nodded. “They tele- 
phoned they had made a change uy 
there. Let’s see. Your name is—?” 

“Margaret Foster.” 

“All right,” he said, swiftly. “I be- 
lieve you were to have a story about 
Miss Hannah van Broock, presenting a 
silver cup at some sort of swimming 
contest. Did she make a speech?” 

“No,” said Peggy. “Miss van Broock 
didn’t stay for the presentation.” 








Peggy 


“Why not?” 

“She had to take her dog home.” 

“Her dog!” the city editor exclaimed. 
“What was a dog doing there?” 

“They say she never goes anywhere 
without him,” answered Peggy. “But 
what happened was that the dog got 
so excited during the last race he tore 
away from her and plunged into the 
pool, trying to catch up 
with the swimmers. Aga- 
tha Schermerthorn saved 
his life, but it cost her 
class the championship.” 

“Not quite so fast,” pro- 
tested the editor. “Just 
take your time and tell me 
all about it. Why did she 
save the dog’s life?” 

Peggy blushed a little 
for shame at her impetnu- 
osity. 

“T’m still a little ex- 
cited about it all,” she 
apologized. 

“That’s all right,” he 
answered kindly. “It’s 
part of a reporter’s job to 
be excited, but afterward 
you have to calm down 
and tell the rest of the 
world what happened. 
Now then!” 

Peggy drew a long 
breath and started again 

“Agatha was the Junior 
swimming champion, and 
she was racing the Senior 
champion. It was the final event of the 
day and the two classes were tied. Aga- 
tha was gaining on the Senior, and it 
looked as if she were going to win. 
Everyone was shouting and calling 
out to them. It was terribly exciting, 
because the Juniors have never won 
the swimming championship. 

“Then, as I said, the little dog—it 
was a Scottie named Mac—went flying 
into the pool, barking and trying hard 
to overtake them. It was awfully funny 
at first. He couldn’t swim as fast as 
they did, of course, but he pushed 
ahead so sturdily, everybody loved 
him. Then, all of a sudden, he gave a 
queer, pitiful little cry, and just cul- 
lapsed. He was too old, they said after- 
ward. 

“Miss Hannah screamed. I guess we 
all did. Agatha was swimming on the 
side of the pool nearest him. She heard 
all the commotion, of course, and she 
looked around just in time to see poor 
Mac going down. She never hesitated 
but turned about and swooped him up 
in her right arm. Of course she lost the 
race, but none of the girls remembered 
anything about races after that, and 
Miss Hannah kissed her and called her 
a heroine. Poor Agatha was awfully 
fussed.” 

Guy Jefferson chuckled as Peggy 
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MAKING A MAGAZINE 


We Take a Picture Trip to See 
How Junior Scholastic ls Produced 


ERE we ge »n a visit to see how a magazine is made. We'll go to New 

York, because that’s where most magazines have their editorial offices 
(writers and editors). They prefer New York because it is headquarters for 
the companies that sell photographs. There are about 50 companies in New 
York that deal only in photographs. ® Magazines also find New York 
convenient for other reasons. New York’s libraries, museums and picture 
galleries are the best in the country. Writers and editors of magazines use 
them a greatdeal. ® Now let’s start out on our trip, and visit the offices of 
Junior SCHOLASTIC. We take an elevator, and get off at the 19th floor. Look- 
ing out the windows, we see the Chrysler, the Empire State and Daily News 
buildings and Radio City. But let’s not window-gaze now. We have a maga- 
zine to get out. Let’s look into one of the rooms where a writer is at work. 
In the first one we come tositsa young woman _———> 


She is writing a review of a movie she has 


a Y % \\ea8 @ just seen at a preview. She sees all the 
ia : movies, and writes honest criticisms of them. 
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After writing the review and checking it for spelling and punctua- 
9 tion, she shows it to the editor. She also shows him some ‘'stills” 
{pictures from the movie). The editor carefully reads the review. 
The editor then takes the "stills" to the art editor, who chooses 
the best ones, and decides what size they should be on the page. 
He also makes the layout (design) of the page, using special paper. 


Layout, review and pictures are sent to the production room. Here 5 In the composing room, at the printing plant, the make-up man 
a record is kept of all pages as they are taken (by the boy) to (standing) gives the review (called “copy") to the linotype 
the printer, and returned in “page proofs” (see them posted on wall). operator, who sets it in solid lines of type on a linotype machine. 
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The type which was set on the linotype machine is taken by the After four different pages are made up in separate forms, they 
make-up man and made up into page forms. He places cuts (pho- are “locked” in a larger rectangular form called a “chase,” and 
to-engravings of the pictures) and headlines in their right places. wheeled on a strong table (see above) to the stereotype room. 


The name of the mat-making machine is "Directo- 

mat," as you can see in No. 7. By hydraulic pressure, 

this machine makes an accurate mat impression of the 

4 pages, and bakes the mat hard and dry. The 4-page 

mat is now cut into separate pages. Then each page- 

mat is curved, and placed in a moulding machine. By 

pouring in moulten metal, a curved plate is made. This 

plate, having the curve of a circle, can be fitted on a 

cylinder of the rotary press. In the picture above, you 

see the pressman holding one plate. Several other plates 
Here a matrix ("mat'') is made by can be seen fastened on the press. What was once a When the 16 plates are on the 
placing a special moist paper on the flat page-form of type, is now a curved, solid plate. 1 press, the printing starts. Pressmen 
chase, and on top a protecting blanket. examine the magazines as they come off. 


F 


From the press, a boy apprentice carries arms'-full of the printed magazines to 1 Then this trimmer makes the edges of the pages 


the stitching room. Here the stitching machine clamps two wire stitches in the even. In the background are tables where the 
“backbone” of each magazine. This machine stitches 100,000 magazines in 22 hours. finished Junior Scholastics are wrapped and addressed. 
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newspaper work; and 

also dullness, monotony 
and disappointment, just as 
in every other kind of work. 
The movies usually show 
only the adventure of a 
newspaperman’s life. But the 
movies seldom give an accu- 
rate picture of what any 
worker’s life is really like. 

There are many kinds of 
jobs on a newspaper. The 
job which is made most 
glamorous in fiction and on 
the screen is the reporter’s. 
And, true enough, reporters 
have many exciting experi- 
ences. They are the ones 
who are out on “the story” 
in first-hand touch with the 
source of news. 

But for every reporter out 
on assignment, there are 
two or more workers back in 
the office—sitting at desks 
and typewriters. They are 
the rewrite men, the copy 
readers, the editors and as- 
sistant editors, the telegraph 
and teletype operators. They 
receive the stories sent in 
by reporters, correspondents 
and news services, and “put 
them in shape” for publica- 
tion. They read them, punc- 
tuate them, put headlines on them 
and subheads in them, and cut them 
to fit a certain space. All this is called 
editing Some of the stories have to 
be rewritten altogether, because 
they were poorly written when they 
came in; or because they were tele- 
phoned in by “leg men.” 


The Editorial Dep't. 


All these workers are members of 
the editorial department of a news- 
paper. Every newspaper has several 
other departments, and we will talk 
about them, so that you can see all 
sides of a newspaper plant. 

Every newspaper has a boss at the 
top, who is the operating head of the 
whole business. He is usually called 
the publisher. But sometimes he goes 
under the title of publisher-editor, 
or editor-in-chief, or general mana- 
ger, or president. 

He may be the owner of the paper 
himself, or he may own only a part 
of it. Or he may own little or none 
of it, but is the representative of the 
real owners. The real oWners may 
be some of the town’s leading busi- 
nessmen, or banks or other invest- 
ment companies. 

Let us say that this man, on our 
paper, is called the publisher. To 
help him run his paper, the pub- 
lisher—like the chief of staff of an 
army—has assistant chiefs of staff. 
They are the department heads. 


Taews is adventure in 
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Fast Workers on a Newspaper 


Head of the editorial department is 
the managing editor. 

Head of the advertising and circu- 
lation departments is the business 
manager, who has, working directly 
under him, an advertising manager 
and a circulation manager. 

The third major division of a news- 
paper is the mechanical departments. 
There are four of them, and each has 
a foreman in charge. The four are: 
(1) the composing room, where the 
type is set and put into page forms; 
(2) the stereotype room, where mats 
are made and the curved plates are 
made from the mats; (3) the press 
room, where the printing is done on 
high-speed presses; (4) the photo- 
engraving department, where cuts 
are made of photographs and other 
illustrations used in the paper. 

All these departments have their 
specific jobs to do. They must do them 
promptly, as the production requires, 
so that each edition of the paper 
comes out on time. They must work 
fast when the occasion requires—as 
it often does. 


Deadlines To Meet 


Putting out a newspaper requires 
a great deal of teamwork. Every day, 
three or more times a day (depend- 
ing on the number of editions), there 
are deadlines to meet. Everybody on 
the paper must gear his and her 
work to meet the deadline. 


ated 


The photograph on the left shows « 
newspaper tographer, camere 
and flash-gun aimed at YOU! See 
the “press” card stuck in his hat? 
This lets him through police lines. 


In the editorial depart- 
ment, the managing editor 
has his staff of editors. There 
is the city editor in charge 
of all local news, photogra- 
phers, reporters and copy 
boys. Other editors are the 
sports editor, the financial 
editor, the society editor, the 
telegraph editor (in charge 
of news that comes over the 
national wires), the cable 
editor (in charge of news 
that comes from abroad), 
the motion picture editor, 
and many other editors and 
assistant editors—depending 
on the size of the newspaper. 

A small country weekly of 
eight pages can be produced 
by two or three editorial 
workers. But it takes two or 
three hundred to gather and 
edit the news for a big met- 
ropolitan daily. 


Newspaper Unions 

The editorial workers on 
hundreds of newspapers are 
organized in a union called 
the American Newspaper 
Guild. The purpose of this union—as 
of all unions—is to improve the pay 
and working conditions of the mem- 
bers. 

Newspaper publishers are organ- 
ized, too. Their organization is called 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Their purpose is to help 
publishers make more money, just 
as the unions’ purpose is to help their 
members get higher pay . 

The mechanical departments of 
newspapers have been organized in 
unions for many years. 

On a few newspapers the workers 
in the business offices (advertising 
and circulation departments) have 
unions. These clerks, secretaries and 
stenographers are the latest group to 
start organization. 

The publishers say that the union- 
ization of editorial workers may in- 
terfere with freedom of the press. 
For instance, the American Newspa- 
per Guild wants the publishers to 
allow the “Guild shop.” This would 
mean that every new editorial work- 
er hired by the publisher would have 
to join the Guild. 

The publishers claim that if all the 
editorial workers were Guild mem- 
bers, the writing of the news (es- 
pecially labor news) would become 
biased according to labor union ideas. 
This would be interfering with free- 
dom of the press, the publishers 
claim. 
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Continued from page 3 


people think certain ways, because 
most newspapers have their own 
“editorial policies.” This means that 
a newspaper tries to get its readers to 
think the way the newspaper owner 
wants them to think. For instance, a 
newspaper owner might be opposed to 
the New Deal’s plan for selling TVA 
electricity to the people. That newspa- 
per will publish editorials and car- 
toons, expressing its opinion against 
the plan. 

Other papers, in favor of the TVA 
plan, will write their editorials so as 
to bring out the reasons why they think 
the plan is a good thing for the people. 

Most papers in the United States are 
either “Republican” or “Democrat.” 

Some papers are “Independent.” 
These “Independent” papers may fa- 
vor some parts of the New Deal pro- 
gram, and oppose other parts. 

The best papers keep their opinions 
(editorials) confined to the editorial 
page. This is an inside page, used main- 
ly for the purpose of expressing the 
owners’ opinions. 

Some papers allow their owners’ 
opinions to show up in the way the 
“straight news” stories are written. 
Sometimes even the headlines are 
written so that they show only the side 
of the story which the owner favors. 

Can newspapers and magazines pub- 
lish anything they please? The answer 
to this question, like the answer to the 
similar question in the Oct. 23rd Junior 
Scholastic (page 3, “Free Speech’’), de- 
pends on the country where the news- 
paper is printed. 

In the United States, England and 
France, there is “freedom of press.” 
This means that newspapers (and 
magazines and books) may print any- 
thing. In Germany, Italy, Japan, Rus- 
sia, Brazil and many other countries, 
no such freedom exists. The press, in 
those countries, prints only the things 
which please the dictators in power. 

Even in Canada last week the Pre- 
mier (governor) of the Province of 
Quebec, closed the office of a newspa- 
per called Clarté, because this paper 
was communist. 

In the United States there are com- 
munist papers, fascist papers, and all 
sorts of papers trying to spread some 
particular kind of politics. The Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees 
them the right to print what they 
please. 

The people of the United States hate 
such dictatorships as those of Russia, 
Italy and Germany. One big difference 
between a democracy (like the United 
States) and a dictatorship, is that the 
democracy allows other political par- 
ties besides the one in power. For ex- 
ample, when the Democratic Party is 
in power, the Republican Party and 
other smaller parties carry on, and try 
to win the next election. They are al- 
lowed to say and print anything they 
wish against the party in power. If they 
ever are denied this right, then democ- 
racy will end and dictatorship begin. 
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WORDS USED BY NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 


ad noun. Advertisement. 

angle noun and verb. To give a news 
story a certain emphasis; to put in a 
certain point of view. 

AP n. Associated Press, a news ser- 
vice supplying news and pictures to 
hundreds of papers. 

assignment n. A task or piece of work 
given to a reporter. 

beat n. Any special territory a report- 
er is asked to cover every day. 

boil down v. To shorten a story by re- 
writing it. “Boil it down from 700 to 
300 words.” 

bulldog n. The first edition of a morn- 
ing paper. 

by line n. The writer’s name over a 
story. 

caption n. The explanation accompa- 
nying a picture. See caption below 
picture of President Roosevelt on 
this page. 

city desk n. Where the city editor and 
his assistant work. 

city room n. The big room where re- 
porters, rewrite men and copy read- 
ers work. 

copy n. The typed sheets of a story. 

copy cutter n. The person in the com- 
posing room who receives the edited 
copy, cuts it into takes, and gives it 
to linotype operators. 

copy paper n. The paper on which re- 
porters write their stories. It is ordi- 
nary newsprint cut in sheets about 
the size of a page of Junior Scholas- 
tic. 

copy reader n. The person in the edi- 
torial department who reads, cor- 
rects and puts a headline and sub- 
heads on a reporter’s story. 

credit line n. The small type under 
pictures, giving the name of the pic- 






ture agency or photographer. See 
them under pictures on these two 
pages. 

cover v. To get all the facts of a story. 

cut n. The photoengraving by which 
it is possible to print pictures. The 
picture of President Roosevelt on 
this page is a 2-column cut. 

deadline n. The last minute for put- 
ting anything into the paper. 

file v. To send a story by telegraph. 
“He filed 1,500 words on Hoover's 
speech.” 

galley n. The rack in which type is 
held before it is put into page form. 

head n. Headline. 

kill v. To decide not to use a story af- 
ter it has been set in type. 

layout n. The design for a page, or 
part of a page. 

leg man n. A reporter who gets facts, 
but does not write them. He usually 
telephones them to a rewrite man. 

must v. An order, written on copy, 
which means that the story must be 
used, and not left out under any cir- 
cumstances. | 

newsprint n. The paper, made from 
wood pulp, on which newspapers 
are printed. 

proof n. A trial printing (on a special 
small press). Front cover photograph 
shows a proof press, with high school 
editor reading a galley proof. 

put to bed v. To O. K. all pages, so that 
the printing can be started. 

slug n.andv. The short identification 
by which editors and printers recog- 
nize a story without having to read 
it again. 

whenroom n. A story which can be 
used any time there is room for it. 
The opposite of “must.” 


LA 


Pictures, Ine. 


President Roosevelt, seated at the wheel of his specially built car, holds a road- 
side press conference. Reporters show no hesitancy in asking him questions. 
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Congress Spends First Week 
Trying to Get Started 


Congress was slow at getting down 
to work on the things President Roose- 
velt wants action on right away. 

President Roosevelt called this 
special session of Congress to consider 
four main things: 

1. Crop control. This is a plan to have 
farmers plant a certain amount each 
year, so that they do not grow more 
than is needed (this extra growing is 
called a surplus). When farmers grow 
more than is needed, prices of farm 
products fall, and farmers do not get 
a fair price for their products. The crop 
control plan also would have the farm- 
ers store away a certain amount of 
crops each year, so that when the next 
drought comes, there will not be a 
shortage. The crops to come under the 
plan are wheat, corn, cotton, rice and 
tobacco. 

2. Labor. The President wants this 
special session of Congress to abolish 
child labor; to protect workers from 
very low wages and long hours; to stop 
communities from offering 
cheap labor in order to get fac- 


opposed to the anti-lynching bill. This 
bill provides heavy penalties for local 
police and communities that allow 
prisoners to be taken from them and 
lynched. The bill is particularly aimed 
to protect Negroes in the South. The 
filibustering Senators do not want the 
Senate to vote on the bill. They are 
afraid that it will pass. So, they fili- 
buster; which means that they make 
speech after speech in the Senate, and 
prevent anything else from being done. 
They speak about anything — the 
weather or the eating habits of Borneo 
savages. They read books out loud. 
They have even used the Bible for fili- 
bustering. Sometimes filibusters last 
for several weeks, but the present one 
will come to an end as soon as the farm 
(crop control) bill is ready. 

In the House, nothing could be done 
because five Southern members of the 
Rules Committee were holding up the 
wages and hours bill, refusing to let it 
come before the House for a vote. 

In the next issue, we will discuss 
what Congress did during the second 
week of its special session. 





tories and mills to move from 
places where wages are higher. 

3. Planning. This is a plan to 
divide the country into seven 
regions in order to prevent 
floods, improve the land, and 
give electric power to more 
people. 

4. Reorganization. To have 
the government run at less ex- 
pense and greater speed (called 
efficiency), President Roose- 
velt wants Congress to reor- 
ganize many of the depart- 
ments. 

These are the four big tasks 
for Congress which were in the 
President’s mind when, on Oct. 
12, he called the special session 
Since that time, a new slump 
in business has been noticed. 
Many factories and mills are 
slowing down their production. 
This has caused thousands of workers 
to be laid off, or to go on part-time. 

So, in addition to the four points 
above, the President has now asked 
Congress to change some of the tax 
laws so that businessmen will be en- 
couraged to put their money into pro- 
moting their businesses. Businessmen 
have not been doing this lately, be- 
cause the taxes they had to pay held 
them back. 

With all this work to do, Congress 
did nothing but “kill time” during the 
first week of the special session. 

In the Senate, Southern Senators 
kept a filibuster going, to prevent the 
anti-lynching bill from coming to a 
vote. A filibuster is the name given to 
the way Congress (either house) uses 
to kill time. In the Senate now, a cer- 
tain group of Southern Senators are 
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Italy, had arrived in the New World. 

The American officials also suspected 
Hitler and Mussolini of having some 
connection with the Vargas dictator- 
ship in Brazil. 

The United States—ever since Presi- 
dent Monroe issued the famous Monroe 
Doctrine—has opposed the return of 
European countries to cuntrol over 
North, Central and South American 
countries. 

Officials in Washington are now less 
worried than they were two weeks ago. 
President Vargas now says that his 
dictatorship is just for a short time. He 
says an altogether new constitution 
will be made up soon, which will give 
the people of Brazil the right to vote 
again. 

Brazilians are a freedom-loving 
people, and it would be hard to keep 
them happy under a dictatorship. 

President Vargas says he declared 
the dictatorship in order to prevent a 
civil war. Brazil was having a presi- 
dential campaign. It was a very bitter 
one. President Vargas thought that, 
whichever side would win, civil war 
would be waged by the losing side. So 
President Vargas decided to stay in of- 
fice himself. 

Will President Vargas do as he says, 
or will he make himself a permanent 
dictator, like Hitler and Mussolini? 


PEACE 


James Ramsay MacDonald, 
‘71 years old, three times Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, died 
recently while on his way to 
South America for a rest. He 
was one of England’s truest 
lovers of peace. 

Ramsay MacDonald was a 
poor Scotch lad who made good 
in the big city of London. He 
was one of the first members of 
the British Labor Party, and he 
was the first man to bring this 
party to a place of importance 
in the British government. 

During the World War, he 





Kirby in N. Y. World Telegram 

President Vargas of Brazil says he is not a fascist, but the 

“head of a corporate state.” No matter what he calls him- 
self, he has put democracy out—for the present at least. 


Brazil's President Makes 
Himself a Dictator 


Is Brazil becoming a fascist nation? 

It seemed that way when President 
Getulio Vargas recently. announced a 
new constitution for Brazil. This con- 
stitution establishes a dictatorship, 
with Vargas the dictator. President 
Vargas calls the new form of govern- 
ment a “corporate state,” and says that 
he is not a fascist. 

Whatever he calls it, democracy in 
Brazil is out, and digtatorship is in. 

At first, when Vargas made himself 
dictator and ordered a new constitu- 
tion, American officials in Washington 
were greatly worried. They dreaded to 
think that a fascism so much like Hit- 
ler’s and Mussolini’s in Germany and 


stood on the side of peace, and 
spoke openly against British 
entry into the war. For this he 
was called a traitor, and for 
years people would have noth- 
ing to do with him. After the 
war he came back into power. 

He was called a traitor again several 
years ago, this time by members of his 
own Labor Party. They called him this 
because he had found it necessary to 
give up many of the things for which 
the Labor Party stood. 

The British government offered the 
honor of burial in Westminster Abbey, 
the place where many of England’s 
great men are buried. The MacDonald 
family politely refused. Before he died, 
Ramsay MacDonald had asked to be 
buried at his birthplace in Lossiemouth, 
Scotland. 





Front Cover Photograph 


The front cover of this issue of 
Junior Scholastic is a photograph of a 
boy editor and boy printer at the 
Bayonne (N. J.) High School. 
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Lieut. Keller zoomed down in power dives to drive aw ay the sharks. (As visioned by Junior Scholastic’s artist.) 





THRILLING RESCUE AT SEA 


ly one morning. last month 

from the Greek freighter 
Tzenny Chandris off Cape Hatteras 
(North Carolina). The ship left the 
day before from Morehead City, 
North Carolina. She was bound for 
Europe, and she had run into a storm. 
Answering her SOS, five Coast 
Guard cutters from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, seven naval patrol planes, and 
one Coast Guard plane set out to the 
rescue. 

In Norfolk, newspaper men kept in 
close touch with Coast Guard head- 
quarters. They were ready to flash 
the story of the rescue to the world as 
soon as the news came in. When the 
news finally did come in, it proved 
to be as full of adventure and tragedy 
as many a story-book tale of the sea. 

The Tzenny Chandris carried 28 
men and a cargo of scrap iron. Soon 
after she left port on Friday (No- 
vember 12), the men noticed a leak. 
They begged the captain to turn back, 
but he said the pumps were strong 
enough to keep the water out. 

Late that afternoon a fierce storm 
broke. The crew demanded that the 
captain send out an SOS, but he re- 
fused. He believed that the ship could 
ride out the storm, and ordered the 
men back to the pumps. For hours 
the ship rode the storm. But by mid- 
night mountainous seas were break- 
ing over her stern, and by 3 A. M. 
her engine room was flooded and her 
pumps swamped. 

About an hour later, the third en- 
gineer of the crippled ship went to 
the radio room. “Send an SOS,” he 
said to the radio operator. 

“Not until I have an order from the 
captain,” answered the operator. 

At this point the engineer drew out 
a knife and threatened to kill the 


S« came the call for help ear- 
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operator. And so it was that the first 
call for help was sent from the bat- 
tered ship. (At an official investiga- 
tion later, the third engineer denied 
that he had threatened the radio op- 
erator. As the operator is dead, the 
story cannot be proved.) 

Less than an hour after the SOS 
was sent, the ship turned over on her 
side. The captain ordered all to put 
on life-belts and jump overboard. 
Most of the lifeboats had been swept 
away by the sea. Within a few min- 
utes after the last man jumped off, 
the ship sank. 

Five hours went by before any help 
came. The tanker Swiftsure, north- 
bound to Boston, had picked up the 
SOS. She arrived on the scene at 
about 11 A. M., and found six men in 
a water - logged lifeboat. The men 
said they had hauled themselves into 
a drifting lifeboat after the ship went 
down. The Swiftsure picked up these 
men, searched a while for the others 
without any luck, and then went on 
its way. 

Meanwhile the Coast Guard cut- 
ters and planes continued their 
search. Hope was almost given up 
as nothing more was seen of the 
shipwrecked men. Not until Sunday 
morning was there any more news. 
Then one of the naval planes, scout- 
ing far to the northeast of the place 
where the ship sank, saw floating bits 
of wreckage. Lieut. Keller, piloting 
the plane, signalled news of his find 
to the Coast Guard cutter Mendota, 
and continued the search. 

Two hours later, Lieut. Keller saw 
a mass of wreckage with a number 
of men clinging to it. He noticed that 
every few minutes the men kicked 
the water around them and churned 
up little whirlpools in the water. 
Leveling off lower in his plane, he 


saw the water all around the men was 
full of sharks. The sharks were de- 
vouring pigs and poultry floating in 
the water. Every once in a while he 
saw a shark dart close to the wreck- 
age to which the men were clinging. 
Then the men would splash the water 
to frighten away the sharks. 

Lieut. Keller climbed high with his 
plane several times, and then zoomed 
down in power dives until the sharks 
had been driven out of sight. “We 
circled and counted thirteen men 
clinging to the wreckage,” he said. 
“Those fellows were certainly glad 
to see us. They waved to us again and 
again. We did not land, but turned 
back to direct the Mendota to them.” 
Soon the Mendota steamed up and 
picked up the exhausted men. 

Then Lieut. Burke, in a Coast 
Guard plane, sighted two more men. 
They too were surrounded by sharks. 
The lieutenant dropped smoke bombs 
to show the cutters that he had 
sighted a survivor. He too zoomed 
over the wreckage to frighten away 
the sharks. He had almost decided to 
alight and rescue the men himself, 
when the Mendota finally pulled over 
in answer to the smoke signal, and 
took the men aboard. Four other 
bodies were picked up, but three 
could not be found anywhere. 

This is probably the first time in 
history that airplanes have been used 
to scare away sharks. You may have 
heard the story that no shark ever 
attacks a man. But there are sharks 
that do and sharks that don’t. Ac- 
cording to both the rescuers and the 
rescued, these sharks did. One man 
reports seeing a shark pull one of his 
crew-mates out of his lifebelt. Others 
say they used sticks picked up from 
the wreckage to fight off the sharks, 
who were nipping at their ankles. 
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Deadly Wings 


Continued from page 5 


and how together they had found 
that one of the few invisible ray guns 
had been stolen. This was what the sky 
pirates must be using. 

From then on Tim conjectured as to 
how one of the men in the bandit plane 
must have taken to his parachute and 
followed the mail earthward, robbed 
the pouches, and escaped in a waiting 
car. But Tim carefully refrained from 
putting into type his daring plan for 
capturing the robbers. 

He showed the story to Carson, who 
read it with astonishment and many 
expressions of admiration for Tim’s 
cleverness in solving the mystery. Car- 
son wanted to rush the story into the 
morning editions but Tim begged him 
to keep it dark until he had a chance 
to come to grips with the raiders. 

For over an hour they talked in low, 
strained voices, with Carson openly 
protesting at times as Tim explained 
his plan. Finally Carson nodded his 
consent and Tim stood up. 

“Good luck, boy,” said the managing 
editor. That was all, but those simple 
words carried a world of meaning to 
Tim. 

All the next day Tim and a crew of 
mechanics worked desperately on his 
plane in a secluded hangar. Carefully 
they sheathed the motor cowling and 
fuselage with thin layers of lead and 
zine, alternately spreading them on 
for they were as thin as paper. By 
nightfall the crimson plane was half 
gray with the cockpit and its vital 
parts protected by the thin sheathing 
of metal. It was ready for the test, and 
the chances were that the test would 
come that night. The two previous 
nights had been as clear as crystal, 
with a full moon riding the sky. The 
pilots of the mysterious vulture plane 
would avoid such nights as the risk of 
detection would be great. Now, how- 
ever, a thin cloud film at high altitude 
had spread over the heavens, making 
an ideal night for another raid. And 
there was no doubt in Tim’s mind but 
that they would raid again. They had 
not the slightest reason to believe that 
their presence had been discovered, 
and surely the valuables carried night- 
ly by the mail planes would lure them 
into further attacks. 

Just before midnight the mail plane 
came in from the west. As it trundled 
lazily to a stop, the big lights on the 
field blinked out! There were shouts 
and calls for flashlights and a minute 
or two later the mechanics continued 
their work on the mail ship. In ten 
minutes it was ready to continue its 
eastward flight. 

The pilot, slouched in his cockpit, 
waved for the mechanics to pull the 
blocks and gave his ship full throttle. 
Down the field he sped, then leaped 
into the air. His riding lights were dis- 
appearing in the east when the field 
beacons flashed on again. 

Speeding into the night at one hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour, Tim 
looked back and chuckled. In place of 
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the regular mail plane, his own trim, 
fast little craft was rocketing eastward 
with dummy sacks of mail. It had been 
carefully camouflaged to look like the 
regular plane and when the lights 
went out, the larger ship had been 


pushed into a hangar and Tim’s 
wheeled out in its place. 

For nearly an hour the racy little 
ship flew through the half-clear night. 
When Tim sighted the curving light 
line that was the Cedar River, he eased 
the throttle. His greatest assignment 
was just ahead—if the air raiders were 
waiting! 

Tim cut his speed to one hundred 
miles an hour—the speed of the regu- 
lar mail plane. His riding lights were 
glowing brightly. The young flyer 
tensed; eager for the test. At any mo- 
ment the attack might come. 

Whrrrrrrr! A roaring black plane 
flashed from the clouds above, its 
powerful motor spitting flame. Tim’s 
heart leaped, beat faster. His mind was 
racing madly. 

The black plane bore down on him. 
Tim ducked, and the vulture of the 
skies stormed past. Tim’s own plane 
held its course. He had escaped frora 
the invisible death. Instead of falling, 
a wisp of humanity in a lifeless plane, 
he was hard on the tail of the bandit’s 
ship. 

Tim pushed his little craft hard. The 
bandits, amazed that their first attempt 
had failed, were startled when the usu- 
ally sluggish mail sprouted wings and 
took after them. 

The gap between the two planes 
closed rapidly. Tim, crouched behind 
his guns and protected from the in- 
visible rays by the lead and zinc which 
covered the cockpit, waited. Ahead 
loomed the black plane, its two aston- 
ished occupants glancing back at him. 

Tim tripped his machine guns and a 
stream of tracer bullets, singing their 
song of death, coursed through the 
night. 

The black plane dodged this way 
and that, but always Tim was at their 
heels. He flew with the fury of a man 
possessed. Again and again it seemed 
as though the black plane must be de- 
stroyed by the leaden hail but each 
time its pilot managed to escape. 

Tim zoomed quickly, the nose of his 
ship pointing into the belly of the ban- 
dit craft. Suddenly, with a grinding 
chatter, his guns jammed and his ex- 
ultation became maddening disap- 
pointment. The chased became the 
chaser, and Tim was now on the de- 
fensive. 

His plane had withstood one attack 
of the death ray but a second time the 
bandits might find a vulnerable spot. 





The pilot of the black ship had seen 
Tim’s guns jam, and realized that his 
nervy pursuer was at his mercy. He 
lost no time in banking swiftly to make 
quick work of Tim. 

The flying reporter, a desperate plan 
in his mind, cut his motor and drifted. 
It was his only chance and Tim staked 
the success of his midnight venture on 
a slender possibility. The bandit plane 
was storming down on him. 

Again Tim ducked; again the breath- 
less moment and again the thin cover- 
ing of lead and zinc saved him from 
death. 

The bandits, completely bewildered 
by the plane and pilot who defined de- 
struction, slowed down. It was Tim’s 
chance. Savagely he jammed the throt- 
tle on full. The Lark leaped and quiv- 
ered, a roaring, pulsating king of the 
air. It was eating up the space sepa- 
rating the two planes. Tim’s brain was 
in a whirl. Did he dare, would he suc- 
ceed, what would happen if he failed? 
But the die was cast; he was almost on 
the black destroyer. 

Hastily he loosened his safety belt, - 
climbed to the edge of the cockpit and 
before the startled bandits could aim 
their death ray gun at him, he leaped 
into space. 

Then the planes crashed. As Tim 
floated downward, his parachute bil- 
lowing out above, he heard the scream 
of breaking wires, the crash of struts, 
the last wild, defiant roar of speeding 
motors as his own plane ate its way 
into the other. A sharp flash of fire, an 
indistinct report, and the planes, 
locked together, fell in a flaming mass. 
To his left Tim could see two other 
parachutes drifting earthward. The 
bandits had not been caught in the 
crash. 

Tim landed easily and it was the 
work of less than an hour for a hastily 
organized posse to find the sky pirates. 
They had landed in a patch of timber 
and after an hour of swinging in the 
tree tops, were thoroughly subdued. 
Their accomplices, who had been wait- 
ing in a car to pick up the bandit who 
was slated to come down in a para- 
chute and rob the mail, had been ar- 
rested earlier in the night. 

When Tim presented himself at the 
News office the ne™ ' 
telephoning his story in from the val- 
ley, he half expected a bawling out tor 
wrecking the new plane. Instead, he 
was met by a jubilant managing editor. 

“Great work, Tim, great,” congratu- 
lated Carson. “It was the best story 
we've had in years. The company that 
holds the mail contract is going to re- 
place our plane and you can go cloud- 
hopping again.” 
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Order Books Through Junior Scholastic 


Junior Scholastic has started a Bookshop Service as a convenience to pupils 
and teachers desiring to order any of the books that are mentioned in Miss 
Burgess’ “Let’s Read” column, or any other book that may be desired. Simply 
send the name of the book, the author’s name, and your check or money order 
made payable to Junior Scholastic Bookshop. If you do not know the price of 
the book. the book will be sent to you C.0.D. Send orders and inquiries to— 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP | 
401 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie Short 


Man Without a Country 


F YOU are a movie-goer who likes 
to see “the whole show,” you 
.@ probably see three times as many 

short subjects as feature pictures. 
Some are funny, some are interest- 
ing, some even thrilling. But not 
many of them stick with you. Ask 
you next week what short you saw 
today, and you will have forgotten. 

The Man Without a Country is a 
short you won’t forget easily. It is 
a great story of patriotism, taken 
from the famous novel by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Hale’s novel, The Man Without a 
Country, was written in 1863. People 
who read it thought Hale was writ- 
ing of someone he knew. But Hale 
denied this. He had made up the 
story. But he wrote it so well that it 
seemed to be a true story. 


"Old Plainbuttons™ 


The short subject does not follow 
Hale’s novel exactly, but it tells the 
most important parts. Here is the 
story as told in the movie: 

In 1805 Colonel Morgan’s regi- 
ment of the United States Army was 
encamped at Fort Adams on the 
Mississippi River. One of the bright- 
est lieutenants in the regiment was 
Philip Nolan. He was engaged to 
Marion Morgan, the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter. But he fell under the bad influ- 
ence of Aaron Burr, who visited the 
Fort. Burr was planning to form an 
empire west of the Mississippi. He 
persuaded Nolan to desert the army 
and join him. 

Nolan’s plan was discovered. He 
was arrested and tried before a court 
of army officers. Colonel Morgan 
asked Nolan if he had anything to 
say to prove he had been faithful to 
the United States. Nolan, angry and 
irritable, fiung back the words, 
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“Damn the United States. I wish I 
may never see or hear of the United 
States again.” 

The court decided to punish Nolan 
by granting his wish. He was stripped 
of his buttons, his sword, and his 
decorations. He was placed aboard a 
government ship, with orders that 
he be transferred from boat to boat 
at sea. He was never to see his native 
land again. Or hear of her. The men 
on the ships were ordered never to 
speak the words “United States” in 
Nolan’s presence. He received no 
mail; he was not allowed to read any 
books which spoke of the United 
States. 

Nolan became known as “Old 
Plainbuttons.” The men on the ships 
felt sorry for him. But, every time 
they saw him, they remembered that 
he had damned his own country. 

Years later, when he was on board 
a ship far away from America, he 
joined a group of sailors who were 
reading aloud to each other. They 
asked him to read something from a 
book of verse. Without knowing it, 
he opened the book to the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” by Sir Walter 
Scott. He began to read: 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go mark him 
well. 


But Nolan could not go on. He real- 
ized then what it meant to be a man 
without a country! 

Fifty lonely years passed for No- 
lan. Marion Morgan had spent these 
years trying to get a pardon for him. 
She finally got it. But, by the time 
the message reached the ship, Nolan 








In the picture at the left, Lieut. Nolan 
is accused of plotting against the U. S. 
government. At right, Nolan is rd: 
of his rank and his sword broken 


was dying. In his Bible he had writ- 
ten the words to be engraved on his 
tombstone. They were: 

“He loved his country as no man 
has ever loved her; but no man de- 
served less at her hands.” 

The Man Without a Country is one 
of a series of 2-reel pictures pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers. It is in 
technicolor and is acted by a good 
cast. Others in the series are The 
Song of a Nation, Give Me Liberty, 
which won the National Academy 
award for the best short subject last 
year; and Under Southern Skies. The 
next in the series will be Louisiana 
Purchase. 


HITS AND MISSES 


The Hurricane (United Artists). All 
the super-super adjectives which can 
be pulled out of the Hollywood hat ap- 
ply to the hurricane in this picture. It 
is terrific! Palm trees are pulled up by 
their roots, giant waves swallow up 
men and women, and a stone church; 
native huts crumble into bits, and the 
wind howls and then roars and then 
howls some more. Mr. Basevi, the 
“sound effects” man who made the 
earthquake of San Francisco and the 
locust plague of The Good Earth, 
seems to go nature one better in The 
Hurricane. 

It’s too bad that the rest of the story 
isn’t as good as the hurricane, which 
comes last. There is a great to-do about 
Terangi (Jon Hall), a native boy who 
is unjustly imprisoned on another is- 
land. Every time he tries to escape, he 
is caught. When he finally breaks 
away he has only an outrigger to take 
him home over 600 miles of ocean. Be- 
fore he arrives he is supposed to be 
almost starved and perishing of thirst. 
In the movie, he looks about as weak 
as a Notre Dame football player. But 
he and his love (Dorothy Lamour) are 
finally united, though the whole island 
is wrecked by The Hurricane. And so 
will you be, if you sit through it. 
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PEGGY 


Continued from page 5 


brought her recital to a breathless 
close. 

“By George,” he cried, “that’s a 
mighty good little yarn. Nobody off 
your campus cares who won the cup 
but everybody loves a dog story, and 
Miss van Broock is very well known. 
Then to have a self-sacrificing heroine, 
too. It couldn’t be better.” 


Suddenly his eyes lit with mischief. 
He leaned forward and spoke to her 
with pretended severity. 

“See here, young woman,” he said, 
“you come very near to matching the 
exploit of the most famous cub re- 
porter of all time. Ever hear that 
story? It is about the new reporter who 
was sent to cover a wedding and came 
back to stay there was no story. ‘The 
bridegroom hadn’t shown up.’ And 
here you come telling me Miss’ van 
Broock didn’t present any cup. ‘She 
had to take her dog home!’” 


He grinned at her and Peggy, sud- 
denly not at all afraid of him, denied 
having made any such error. 


“You didn’t give me a chance to tell 
you the story,” she retorted. “You 
asked right away if Miss van Broock 
made a speech.” 


“So I did, so I did. I take it all back,” 
he laughed. “Now, then, let’s get down 
to business. Tell me if anything else 
happened.” 

Peggy drew a printed program of 
the water sports from between the 
pages of her history book, and laid it 
on the desk before him. 

“T have all the scores of the different 
events,” she began painstakingly. 

The city editor, studied her as she 
talked, a slim, blue-eyed girl, with 
coppery curls and clear white skin 
that flooded swiftly with color when 
she was excited. She was just pretty 
enough, he decided, to be pleasant to 
have around, without being so beauti- 
ful as to be a disturbing factor in the 
office. She had a firm little chin that in- 
dicated a capacity for hard work, and 
he had liked the tiny show of temper 
with which she had defended herself 
against his teasing. If a girl were too 
meek, she could never get along in the 
newspaper business. This one was very 
young looking, he thought. Her clothes 
were those of a schoolgirl, dark blue 
wool coat and a white beret pulled 
down over the short.curls. She looked 
incongruously innocent, unaware of 
the complexities of the newspaper 
world on whose threshold she stood. 

His telephone rang and, with a small 
sigh, he turned again to the important 
news of the afternoon, putting Peggy 
under the care of his assistant. 

“Mr. Grimes here will look out for 
you,” he said. “Hugo, this is Miss Fos- 
ter from Martha Washington College. 
Better put her beside Miss Morrison. 
Tell Kate to show her the ropes. And 
not more than five hundred words, 
Miss Foster, but I expect them to be 
good ones.” 
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He grinned at her again in goodby 
and Peggy flushed with pleasure. This 
was no demon city editor, such as she 
had always read about. This man vio- 
lated all the laws of fiction or the mo- 
tion pictures, where editors were mon- 
sters with mean natures and big black 
cigars, who sat with their feet on the 
desk and bawled out orders to the har- 
ried reporters, and especially to terri- 
fied girl reporters on their first assign- 
ments. This man was young and kind- 
ly. He had time to talk to a beginner. 
He had been patient with her first mis- 
take. 


She did not suspect that his kindness 
was due chiefly to the fact that he hap- 
pened to be in a genial mood, his much 
beloved little daughter having just 
come home from the hospital. He 
would have been kind to any young 
girl that afternoon. 


“Nice kid,” he observed to his sec- 
retary. “I hope she can spell.” 

Peggy followed the lank Mr. Grimes 
through a lane of busy men at clatter- 
ing typewriters, behind a telephone 
booth, to a far corner of the room 
where a stout, gray-haired woman in 
a blue tweed suit was correcting com- 
pleted pages of copy which were 
strewn all over her desk. Her fingers 
were stained with the carbon sheets on 
which she had made duplicates of her 
story. There was a streak of black on 
her cheek, too, and her eyes looked 
tired. Dozehs of sheets of discarded pa- 
per lay on the floor at her feet, and 
the page she laid down with a sigh as 
Peggy approached was numbered “6.” 

“What a day!” she groaned. 

The man named Grimes laughed at 
her. 


“Forget it!” he said. “And tell Miss 
Foster here all about how wonderful it 
is to be a newspaper woman. She’s do- 
ing the Martha Washington stuff now.” 


The older woman gazed at Peggy in 
mock dismay. 


“Another one!” she said with an ex- 
aggerated sigh, which she followed 
with a smile. “All right, my girl. It’s a 
grand life, and you meet a lot of inter- 
esting people, but most of them are 
doing newspaper work. Well, sit right 
here beside me at the next desk. Can 
you use a typewriter? Good. I couldn’t 
when I began, and I still use the two- 
finger system.” 

She snatched from a pile before her 
a sheet of cheap yellowish paper, ar- 
ranged with two copying sheets and 
two carbons. This, she explained to 
Peggy, was a “book,” on which all sto- 
ries must be written, in order that 
duplicates might be available for of- 
fice purposes. She showed the girl how 
to write her name in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

“Did he tell you what to slug it?” she 
asked. 

Peggy had no 
meant. 

Miss Morrison laughed again as she 
noticed the girl’s bewilderment. 

“We speak a language of our own 
here,” she said. “The slug is the short 
title of the story, the one used by the 
editors in conference and by the com- 


idea what “slug” 


” 
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posing room in planning the make-up 
of the paper. It has to be the shortest 
possible word to cover the subject. A 
story about the unemployed is ‘idle,’ 
and the President’s wife is always just 
plain ‘wife.’ That started when we first 
had so many stories about Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

“IT have a lot of fun with my slugs 
Every night I have a bet on, myself 
against the city editor, that I will 
think of the same slug he does. Once I 
had a Shakespeare story, and I called 
it ‘bard. He made me change it to 
‘Shake.’ Wasn’t that awful? 

“Yours will probably be a standing 
slug, ‘Martha.’ There, now you're all 
set. Go to it.” 

She picked up her own sheets of 
copy paper, and walked with them to 
the city desk, where Peggy, listening 
wistfully, heard a burst of laughter 
from three young men ranged at type- 
writer desks at the editor’s right hand. 
These, she was to learn later, were the 
rewrite men who took stories by tele- 
phone from the suburban correspon- 
dents and applied their superior tal- 
ents to rewriting the stories which had 
not pleased the editor. Urbane, witty, 
masters of English style, they could 
build up a column of delightful non- 
sense from a rural correspondent’s 
brief report that a goat had broken 
up a Boy Scout parade. 

Reluctantly, Peggy forced her eyes 
back to her own machine, with the 
book which Miss Morrison had set in 
place for her, and was suddenly beset 
with panic. Faced with the moment of 


writing her first newspaper story, she ‘ 


could not begin. The few little bits of 
practice writing she had done at the 
college fled from her mind. What did 
she really know about writing a news 
story—that is, a lively one about a 
dog, and a swimming race? It should 
be full of vigor and humor and color. 
She had had no preparation for such a 
task. 


A week ago she had had no thought 
of writing stories for the Star. Then one 
day she had been summoned to the 
dean’s office and told that the student 
who had formerly covered the Martha 
Washington campus for the newspa- 
pers had been obliged to leave college. 
Peggy could have the position, if she 
wished. This was in recognition of her 
conspicuously good work in English, 
and because long ago she had put her 
name on a list of those desirous of 
joining the Press Club, if any vacancy 
should arise. 


Peggy had been overjoyed. All her 
life she had wanted to write. As a lit- 
tle girl she had delighted her family 
by announcing that she was going to 
be a “book writer” when she grew up. 
This sudden opening in the Star had 
revived all her old dreams, made her 
believe she was taking the first step 
in a writing career, even if “book writ- 
ing” was yet a long way off. 

And now she was actually sitting in 
a newspaper office. She had a good 
story, and she could not write a word! 

Thus ends the first chapter of Pe, 
Covers the News. lt is reprinted hove Ee 
permission of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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SOME FUN 


Capital Idea 

When the teacher asked a Glasgow 
schoolboy to write a definition of “cap- 
ital punishment,” this was his answer: 

“Being locked in an ice cream or a 
chocolate factory for a weekend is my 
idea of capital punishment.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Self-filling 


A doctor received an urgent tele- 
phone call from a father who said his 
small son had swallowed his fountain 

n. 

“T’]] come at once,” said the doctor. 
“What are you doing in the mean- 
time?”’ 

“Using a pencil,” came the answer. 


Chivalry 


Subway Straphanger: “Madam, you 
are standing on my foot.” 

Madam: “Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
thought it belonged to the man sitting 
down.” 


Caught! 

Moe was trying to describe to his 
friend the kind of fish he had caught. 
“T tell you,” he explained, “it was that 
long! I never saw such a fish in my 
life!” 

“T believe you.” answered his friend. 


With Mustard or Ojl? 


Smart Alec: “I hear you got thrown 
out of schoo] for calling the dean a 
fish.” 

Dumb Dora: “I didn’t call her a fish. 
I just said “That’s our dean’ real fast.” 

o 


Bessie, in town with her mother, 
caught sight of a bald-headed man. 

“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, “just 
see that man! He hasn’t a hair on his 
head. Isn’t it sad?” 

“Hush!” replied her mother. “He 
will hear you.” 

“Oh!” said Bessie, in subdued tones. 
“Doesn’t he know it?” 
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That reminds me — we forgot to give 
Junior his castor oil this morning.” 
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Good Gnus 


The African explorer had seen many 
gnus during the day. In the evening 
his native cook served him a delicious 
steak. 

“This is one of the finest steaks I’ve 
ever eaten,” he exclaimed to his guide. 
“Ts it gnu?” 

“No,” said the guide, “but it’s just 
as good as gnu.”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

° 

Foreman: “How is it that, although 
you and Mike work together and start- 
ed your work at the same time, he has 
a bigger pile of dirt than you?” 

Jim: “He’s digging a bigger hole 
than I am.”—Toronto Globe and Mail. 


aa 
Father: “When I was a little boy, l 
always ate the crusts.” 
Willie: “Did you like them?” 
Father: “Of course, I did!” 
Willie: “Then you can have mine.” 








Done For 

There had been a train wreck and 
one of two traveling teachers thought 
he was seriously injured. 

“Goodbye, Tom,” he groaned to his 
friend. “I’m aone for.” 

“Don’t say that, old man,” sputtered 
the English professor. “For heaven's 
sake, don’t end your last sentence with 
a preposition.” : 

Classmate 
o 


“Now, let’s assume you all like 
school,” said the new teacher. “You 
know what it means, I suppose, to as- 
sume something?” 

“Yes’m,” cried a bright boy in the 
last row of seats; “that’s to say some- 
thing is so when you don’t know a 
thing about it.”— Christian Science 
Monitor ‘ 
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JIM MAKES THE GANG SIT UP 
AND TAKE NOTICE 
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BUT FIRST WE'RE GOING TO 
MAKE JIM A MEMBER OF OUR 
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Boys! You, too, can make the fellows sit 
up and take notice with the New Speed 
Erector. No.8 Set contains over 15 Ibs. 
of parts. Red, yellow and blue structural 
plates. Big red wheels. Powerful electric 
engine that reverses. Gears, pinions and 
other parts for building over 100 giant 
mechanical marvels. Drawbridges that 
open and close, ferris wheel that goes 
“round and ’round, airplane beacon, mag- 
netic crane and other models that hum 
with action. See the new Erectors at your 
local toy store. Prices start at $1.00. 
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7 sq. ft. “How-to-Sell-Dad”’ 
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f FREE 
H Poster. Shows. new Speed Name.seeees 
Erector in life size and full 
colors. Also, “Gimme’’ card 
to help you get what you want 
for Christmas. Send coupon 
or lc post card. Address: A. 
C. Gilbert Co., 35 Erector 
Square, New Haven Conn 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 





DIAMOND 


When the defined words have been 
placed in their proper order in the dia- 
gram, the words reading across will be 
the same as the words reading down. 
We will start you by giving you the top 
(No. 1) and bottom (No. 9). No. 1 is 
the letter N; No. 9 the letter R. The 
number of dots indicates exactly the 
number of letters in each line. The defi- 
nitions are given in the numbered lines 
below the diamond. 


1. A letter 

2. A possessive pronoun 
3. Not so high 

4. Lifted with tackle 

5. Record of daily events 
6. Recaptured 

7. Drive back 

8. Snug and private retreat 
9. A letter 


REVERSE ORDER 


Here is a hard one for you. If you can 
work this in 15 minutes you’re GOOD. 
There are seven sentences, each in- 
structing you to reverse a word in or- 
der to get another word. We will solve 
No. 1 for you, so that you can see what 
ito do. No. 1 tells you to reverse ONE 
WHO TELLS A FALSEHOOD. What 
is the word which means “one who 
tells a falsehood”? The word is LIAR. 
Now if you reverse LIAR, by reading 
the letters backwards, you get the 
word RAIL. You reversed LIAR and 
got a FENCE (RAIL). Now try No. 2. 
When you have made the seven re- 
versals, the initials of the new words 
will spell the subscribers of a news- 
paper. 


WE GO TO PRESS 


Two sets of words are required to 
solve this puzzle. Those under column 
A have 4 letters each and their final 
letters spell out PERIODICAL, which 
also forms the initial letters of the 5- 
letter words under column B. When 
you have solved the puzzle correctly, 
you will find that the initials of the 
“A” words will form the same word 
as the final letters of the “B” words. 
Thus, if the first “A” word begins with 
N (which it does) the first “B” word 
will end with N 






























































A B 
' P 
2 E 
3 R 
4 1 
5 e) 
6 D 
7 | 
8 Cc 
9 A 
1 L 
“A” WORDS “B” WORDS 
1. The !owest tide A kind of hickory nut 
2. One f the Great To eradicate 
Lake 
3. To carry upon the To begin again 
person 
4. Prefix meaning Newspaper paragraphs 
“half” 
5. Sport played on The lowest deck of @ 
horseback ship of war 
6. Dry Roman moon goddess 
7. A Persian fairy Town on Long Island, 
New York 
8. A long narrative To put to flight 
poem 
9. The capital of To change 
Latvia 
10. To exchange goods Verses of a poem. 


lor money 

l. Reverse ONE WHO TELLS 
FALSEHOODS and get A FENCE. 

2. Reverse RISING AND FALLING 
OF THE OCEAN’S SURFACE and 
get TO HEAD A NEWSPAPER. 

3. Reverse THE BLADE OF A 
LEAF and get A BEAST. 

4. Reverse CHECKED A HORSE 
and get ONE WHO DISCLAIMS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

5. Reverse COMPETENT and get 
THE ISLAND OF NAPOLEON’S EX- 
ILE. 

6. Reverse A RIGID PIECE CAPA- 
BLE OF TURNING ABOUT ONE 
POINT and get NOISY FESTIVITY. 

7. Reverse DOUBLINGS OF ROPE 
and get A CYLINDER ON WHICH 
THREAD IS WOUND. 
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NOV. 20 ANSWERS 
The Word Wheel 








American Author 
(Nov. 20 answer) 


N 





MARK TWAIN. THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF TOM SAWYER. HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN. 





Long Hike 
(Nov. 20 answer) 
ROAD 
LOAD 
LOUD 
LOUT 
LOST 
LAST 
LASH 
LATH 
PATH 





Shorter Hike 


(Nov. 20 answer) 


Another route is— 


WALK 
BALK 
BALE 
BILE 
RILE 
RIDE 
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